A CIVILIAN VOLUNTEER FIRE WATCHER KEEPS VIGIL 


(See article on page 175 and inside front cover) 
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Contributors and Articles 


JonatHAN Daniets, Editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, and a distinguished author in his own right, 
discusses “Organization for Civil Defense” (page 175) 
from his vantage point of a federal official who, as he 
says, “believes in the States.” Early this year Mr. 
Daniels returned to Washington, where he had once 
worked as a newspaper correspondent, to take over the 
Assistant Directorship, and aid in the reorganization of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. As Mr. Daniels points 
out, Civilian Defense is defense of the people and must 
therefore, reach directly ddwn to them. For this reason, 
the channels of communication from federal to state to 
local government and back again need to be kept clear. 
This puts a greater emphasis than ever before upon co 
operative federal-state relationships. Mr. Daniels stresses 
the need for simplicity and efficiency, particularly at the 
state level, in the management of the massive machinery 
of war. “With a bigger job to do than the States have 
ever had in the history of this American Union, they 
must insist not only on their authority, but on an in- 
creasing simplicity in terms of their State Defense 
Councils and the Office of Civilian Defense.” 


Ettwoop J. TurNer, Chairman of the Interstate Com 
mission on the Delaware River Basin, had much to do 
with the establishment of the Commission and the suc- 
cessful results it has achieved (see STATE GOVERN MENT, 
November, 1938). It is therefore fitting that he should 
have written the article on page 177 describing the part 
which this organization is playing in the war effort. 
The past record which the Commission has made under 
Mr. Turner’s leadership, and with the assistance of its 
able Executive Secretary, David W. Robinson, has at 
tracted nation-wide attention. 

Philadelphia, like many another industrial center, has 
found its public utilities greatly overstrained in recent 
months. Increased industrial activity, and the needs of 
the many new families which had entered the con 
munity, placed unprecedented demands upon the water 
system, in particular. Realizing the great dangers which 
would result from a water shortage, city authorities 
requested the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin to undertake the planning and management 
of a water conservation campaign for Philadelphia and 
its surrounding five-county area. In his article, Mr. 
Turner outlines the manner in which this campaign was 
carried out and the good results which it attained gain 
ing the cooperation of Philadelphia citizens. 

Mr. Turner will be remembered for his exceptional 
record as Speaker of the Pennsylvania House of Repre 
sentatives and for his leadership (1940-41) as Chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the Council. 


Tue Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference of the Secre. 
taries of State at Baltimore, Maryland, on July sth, 
16th, and 17th is reported on page 179 of this issue. The 
group considered a number of questions directly related 
to the war effort, a prominent one being the soldier-vote 
question. Army and Navy representatives presented 
their views, what share of the administrative burden 
they felt able to assume, and made recommendations 
toward a solution. Other speakers included executives 
from a number of the federal war agencies as well as 
Governor O’Conor of Maryland, and the Honorable 
Sophia M. O'Hara, Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The conference elected its officers for the 
coming year, and made plans, before it adjourned, for 
a work program covering many important defense prob- 
lems. 


Because of the effect which their legislative programs 
will have upon deliberations of the forthcoming 1943 
state legislative session, the current activities of com- 
missions on interstate cooperation are of ever increasing 
importance. STATE GOVERNMENT is consequently de- 
voting pages 182-83 to a round-up of news about these 
organizations in various parts of the country. Future 
issues will contain more such news items. 

(Commissions on interstate cooperation are now in 
existence in 44 States—established either by statute or 
by appointment of the Governor. Their membership 
consists of five Senators, five Representatives, and five 
administrative officials (usually selected by the Governor 
from his Cabinet). 

During the past few years, the commissions have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their value and skill in meeting 
the many interstate and federal-state problems which 
seem to be characteristic of our American form of 
government. The intensification of such problems which 
has resulted from the impact of a wartime economy 
on all the levels of government, has been met by the 
cooperation commissions with redoubled energies. In 
meeting such vast responsibilities, they have been joined 
by their brothers-in-arms, the state councils of defense 
(see inside back cover)—together enabling the States 
to play their part, and more than their part, in winning 


the war. 


On the Cover 


Srare GOVERNMENT is indebted to the Office for Emer- 
gency Management for this month’s cover picture. It 
shows a Fire-Watcher, one of the great army of civilian 
defense volunteers, as he keeps vigil on a roof-top during 
a blackout. When planes come overhead, he will keep 
a sharp look-out for falling bombs, and report any fe- 


sulting damage to civilian defense headquarters. 
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T WILL be remembered that the inquisitive Ben Franklin, 
testing the lightning with his kite, found in the storm’s 
noisy violence the glimmerings of a secret which later illu- 

minated the world. His example suggests that good news is 
sometimes hidden in bad weather. Today, in the storm which 
rages across the whole earth men are sending up their kites to 
the neW lightning, to try its possibilities and to prepare for 
clearing skies. 

The Four Freedoms guide them on. Freedom of speech and 
religion, freedom from want and from fear—these belong to 
all the earth and to all men everywhere. Our own country, 
with its ideas of equality, is an experiment which has been con- 
ducted against odds and with much patience and, best of all, 
with some success for most people. It has prospered and 
brought fresh hope to millions and new good to humanity. 
Even in the thick of war the experiment goes ahead with old 
values and new forms. Life is change. The earth shrinks in 
upon itself and we adjust to a world in motion, holding fast to 
the truth as we know it, confident that as long as the love of 
freedom shows in the eyes of men, it will show also in their 


deeds. 


From ‘““The Four Freedoms” 
issued by the Office of War Information 
on August 9, 1942 
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Organization for Civil Defense 


State Councils, As Key Agencies in Civilian Defense, Will Provide 
Clear Channel of Communication from Washington to the People 


By JONATHAN DANIELS 


Assistant Director, Office of Civilian Defense 


~~ FEDERAL Official who still feels that he has 
some of the dirt of the State Capitol on his 
feet, 1 am happy to be with you this morning, be- 
cause I believe in the States. I have never believed 
in the extremes of states’ rights, but I do think 
that there never was a time when we-had more 
right to recognize our strength in the diversity 
of the States in this Union. 

The other day Governor Frank Dixon of Ala- 
bama sent me a copy of an able address he deliv- 
ered before the Governors’ Conference in Ashe- 
ville. In it he held that the States should not 
withhold one iota of cooperation where it is 
needed in the war effort. That statement came 
properly from a southern Governor. Not only 
has the South been the traditional stronghold of 
states’ rights, also the South remembers at home, 
that in its war for states’ rights there were ex- 
tremes in the exercise of that doctrine which did 
almost as much as Sherman did to weaken and 
divide the Confederacy. But Governor Dixon had 
something else to say too, the essence, indeed, of 
his doctrine. Even now, he said, while we fight for 
democracy, invasion of the rights of the States 
involves the ‘‘very safety of the democratic prin- 
ciple.” 

Certainly most people have recognized the gal- 


loping trend in recent years toward centralization 


of our government. Not all of us, however, have 
recognized the extent of that centralization. When 
John Adams brought the entire staff of federal 
employees to Washington in 1800, they numbered 
only 130. We know that when Lincoln came to 
Washington, and during the Civil War, war- 
swollen Washington held only 7,000 government 
employees. We now number more than a quarter 
of a million. 

But, as a bureaucrat, I would not be expected 


_ to join in any denunciation of the numbers in 


Washington. Indeed, as one who has determined 


! Address before The National Association of Secre- 


taries of State, meeting in Baltimore, July 15-17. 


not to be a federal employe forever, I would like 
to report that in the months I have been in Wash- 
ington, I have never before seen such hard-work- 
ing people. A cynical friend of mine told he he 
thought a lot of us federal employes thought we 
had a vested interest in inefficiency. You have 
heard stories of that sort. But I believe I am close 
enough to the country—new enough from the 
States—to say that the only vested interest I have 
observed among the workers in Washington is a 
vested interest in our victory only. I see there, I 
think, more than anywhere else, an eagerness to 
escape the confusion of which we have all been 
aware. I think you from the States can testify 
that not all the confusion is contained in the largest 
capitol. We know that big government, with all 
the problems it involves, is something we have to 
expect in a land where big labor, big business, big 
forces of all kinds, are at large, and where we face 
big war in the world. But the important thing in 
Washington, in terms of civilian defense and the 
organization of the people for war, I find, is 
recognition of the need of the big Federal Gov- 
ernment to turn to the States and to the people for 
its strength. 

I said a moment ago that not all of the confu- 
sion is in Washington. In Civilian Defense you 
can’t work long with the States without recog- 
nizing the contradictions that come up to Wash- 
ington from them. You know as well as I, the 
sense of independence and sovereignty that comes 
from the States; and yet from the same States 
comes the demand: “Why don’t you tell us ex- 
actly what to do?” But that contradiction is not 
absurd. There is a possible creativeness in it. The 
States have a sovereignty that needs to be asserted, 
but they have also war jobs which can only be 
accomplished in terms of national planning. Con- 
tradictions from the States may, it seems to me, 
be the basis for creative consideration, not merely 
critical consideration, of the place of the States 
in the winning of this war and in the big problem 
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of peace; and we shall face, in terms of what we 
do now, the old question, the difficult question, of 
a big centralized government in a diverse land. 

You know that the objection of the state gov- 
ernments to the invasion of the States, as it is 
called, is not merely that power is taken away, but 
also, and perhaps increasingly so, that power 
comes back in terms of a diversity of agents from 
Washington. And it must sometimes seem to you 
that if the States possessed the powers they com- 
plain they have lost, they would scarcely have time 
to exercise them for conferences and meetings 
with the people from big government in Wash- 
ington. 

The war has come to us and, I think, has pro- 
vided something in terms of state and federal re- 
lationships which wé have too often overlooked. 
We have it in Civilian Defense, in the organiza- 
tion of which our good friend Frank Bane played 
such a large part. Primarily, Civilian Defense 
seems to me to be a device by which faith is re- 
asserted in national strength through the strength 
of the States to give support to the national gov- 
ernment, and to provide those contacts with the 
States which are necessary to the national gov- 
ernment in doing the jobs necessary to the winning 
of this war. Here is a mechanism by which all the 
contacts with the Federal Government may be 
simplified, coordinated, and reduced. 


AN ORDERLY CHANNEL 


The first purpose of Civilian Defense was to 
provide an orderly channel through which all of 
the war programs could be made effectual, in 
terms of the citizens of the States. The State 
Councils of National Defense are not mere deco- 
rations on this channel. Indeed, I believe it is 
increasingly apparent that they are the most im- 
portant centers in the whole national defense 
effort, and the national defense system for civil- 
ians set up in this land. They are the agencies 
through which the total national war program can 
be best transmitted to the people, wherever they 
are. They provide an indigenous understanding of 
problems which come from a distance. They cre- 
ate that order and balance so necessary to this war 
effort, and, it seems to me, that as the States 
accept the machinery of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense—and I quote the President’s statement of 
that machinery as the “center for the coordination 
of federal-civilian defense activities which involve 
relationships between the Federal Government and 
state and local governments,’’—it seems to me that 
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they act to save themselves from a multiplicity of 
contacts and confusion, often coming down from 
uncoordinated officials, from a program that is go 
big, in so vast a war, that without coordination jt 
can only be expected to be confusing. 


STATES’ BiGGEsT JOB 


No one who knows the increasing variety of 
jobs we must do, if total war is to be truly total, 
can doubt the necessity for order within the States 
in order to have strength in the nation. That 
means that the States must not only now assert 
their sovereignty. More important, they must 
make that sovereignty work. With a bigger job 
to do than the States have ever had in the history 
of this American Union, they must insist not only 
on their own authority, but on an increasing sim- 
plicity in terms of their State Defense Councils 
and the Office of Civilian Defense. Only in this 
way can the war program be known and under- 
stood. Obviously, we could have a line from every 
war program to every citizen where he is. But cer- 
tainly we can understand that that would require 
more and more people at a time when we are 
becoming increasingly aware that we have fewer 
and fewer people to spare in doing the jobs that 
must be done. 

Of course many people will be needed. Large 
staffs will be necessary to make the people of a 
great nation such as ours know the jobs they must 
do, and the programs in which they must partici- 
pate. But we must remember, and the Office of 
Civilian Defense is remembering, that we do not 
go from Washington to an unorganized land. I 
have spoken about the growth in the numbers of 
people employed by the Federal Government in 
Washington. Certainly you are aware that there 
has been a comparable growth in the numbers of 
people who work for the States. The total number 
of state and local employees is vaster than the 
Army we have put together to win this war, and 
the Office of Civilian Defense was organized in 
recognition of the fact that those employees and 
those officials are there for use, and that certainly 
they are there for use in such an hour as this. The 
need today in America is not for weaker but for 
stronger States. The Defense Councils of the 


States, or the War Councils as some States are 
properly calling them, are set up to serve where 
government is most native, closest to the people. 
There is, I think, in spite of all the talk about it, 
nothing very complex in this American organiza- 
(Continued on page 184) 
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Water and the War 


Philadelphia’s Metropolitan District Carries on Successful Cam- 
paign to Eliminate Wasting Water Vital to the War Effort 


By Ettwoop J. TuRNER 


Chairman, Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 


ARLY IN May, of this year, the Interstate 

Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
was asked to undertake the planning and manage- 
ment of a Water Conservation Campaign in the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan District. 

The war needs of homes and industries in the 
five-county area have been placing an unprece- 
dented strain upon the water supply filtration and 
distribution systems of the operating agencies, 
both public and private. 

The situation was serious, then; it was certain 
to become critical during the summer months of 
peak water usage. 

A concentrated campaign, conducted through 
the press, radio, schools, civic organizations, and 
other agencies, was begun on Saturday, May 23. 
For the following three weeks, every effort was 
made, through all available media, to bring home 
to the two and a half million people in the Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan District, the facts of the 
emergency water shortage. 

The voluntary cooperation of each citizen was 
requested. The invitation to share in the solution 
to a war emergency in this District involved no 
threats, no coercion, no compulsion. 

Realizing that this problem of water conserva- 
tion confronts not only Philadelphia and its neigh- 
boring counties but is common to all metropolitan 
districts. where the impact of war has drained ex- 
isting public utility systems of their peace-time 
reserves, STATE GOVERNMENT has asked me to 
review some of the features of the planning and 
management of the Water Conservation Cam- 
paign in the Philadelphia Metropolitan District. 

Specific conditions which led to the need for a 
water conservation program in this area include: 

(1) The tremendous expansion of war indus- 
tries requiring an ever-increasing supply of rela- 


' tively pure water for use in their manufacturing 


processes ; 
(2) The accelerated spread of defense housing 
and war housing developments which have brought 


lid, 


cannot be 
produced 
without 


A WATER CONSERVATION PosTER 


thousands of new users to existing water systems ; 
and 

(3) The abnormal increase in home consump- 
tion caused both by increased employment and by 
population increases not taken care of through 
new housing developments. 

Three water agencies, the Bureau of Water of 
the City of Philadelphia, the privately owned and 
operated Philadelphia Suburban Water Company, 
and the Chester Municipal Authority Water Serv- 
ice, supply more than 92 per cent of the two and 
a half million people in the metropolitan district. 
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These three agencies obtain their water sup- 
plies wholly from surface sources, mainly the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers and their tribu- 
taries. These sources contain adequate flows for 
water supply purposes. 

But the present maximum capacity of the three 
major water filtration and distribution systems is 
approximately 460 million gallons daily and the 
normal, peacetime maximum demand for water 
from the three systems totaled 440 million gallons 
daily. 

Without the institution of conservation meas- 
ures, it was estimated, in May of this year, that 
the combined maximum demand for water from 
the three major systems would reach 500 million 
gallons daily by late summer, a demand that would 
be a physical and mathematical impossibility for 
the operating water supply agencies to meet. 

Expansion of plants and facilities is, of course, 
impossible in the face of existing restrictions on 
construction and operating materials and equip- 
ment. 

Careless waste and needless use drain at least 
50 million gallons of water a day from the supply 
of the Philadelphia Metropolitan District, based 
upon periodic and routine checks on water system 
operation and domestic-industrial usage as made 
by the water companies. 

The saving of that quantity of water was the 
goal of the Water Conservation Campaign. 

A series of conferences with the managing 
directors and operators of the three major water 
supply agencies was first held to collect and assimi- 
late facts, to determine policy in approaching the 
public with a plea for conservation, and to settle 
upon details of the Campaign’s organization. 

Since the need for water conservation measures 
had arisen solely as a result of the war effort, 
and since the most severe effects of a water short- 
age would be felt in the thousands of war indus- 
tries producing tanks, guns, ships, shells, jeeps, 
planes, and a multitude of other materials and in- 
struments of war manufactured in this District 
(with the additional and basic threat to civilian 
defense, during emergencies, which would be 
caused by a lack of water reserves) a tie-in with 
the civilian defense agencies in the District was 
immediately effected. 

The Philadelphia Metropolitan District Council 
of Defense, composed of the five Chairmen of the 
County Councils of Defense in the area, welcomed 
the sponsorship of the Water Conservation Cam- 
paign and agreed to the use of their respective 


county and local Councils of Defense in carrying 
out the campaign’s objectives. 

The important functions and _ responsibilities 
accepted by these civilian protection agencies dur- 
ing the course of the campaign are outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 

A quantity of 750 thousand four-page leaflets, 
outlining the facts in the water emergency and 
suggesting a few of the many ways of avoiding 
water wastage and preventing luxury usage, were 
centrally prepared and printed for distribution to 
every home in the five-county District. 

The manner of distribution was left to the dis- 
cretion of each County Council of Defense. In 
the four counties outside of Philadelphia, this dis- 
tribution was made by Air Raid Wardens; within 
Philadelphia, a combination of methods using the 
Air Raid Warden service, city inspectors in vari- 
ous departments, and other blocs of regulatory- 
supervisory personnel was used. 


Thus, every one of the three-quarters of a mil- | 


lion homes in the Philadelphia District was cireu- 
larized, a majority through the efforts of a neigh- 
(Continued on page 184) 
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— Secretaries of State Meet 


Annual Conference of State Officials Considers 
Important Subjects Confronting the Nation at War 


a. Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Secretaries of State 
was held on July 15th, 16th, 17th, in Baltimore, 
Maryland. This Conference was marked by a 
pooling of the experiences of the Secretaries of 
State, as the administrators of election laws in the 
forty-eight States, in order to meet the requests 
of the Army and Navy for methods whereby men 
in the armed forces of our country might vote in 
the coming elections, wherever they are stationed. 

Hon. Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and Chair- 
man of the Association’s Committee on Election 
Procedure outlined for the Conference, at its 
opening session, the work that the Committee had 
already done, and the plan for further action 
which it had formulated. He pointed out that 
while all branches of the Service were extremely 
anxious that members of the armed forces be 
given the right to participate in the elections, vari- 
ations in election laws of the forty-eight States 
made uniform action in the field impossible. He 
reported that after conferences with representa- 
tives of the War and Navy Departments in April 
and May, circulars had been issued to be posted in 
every place in the world where Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard members are lo- 
cated. These circulars advised the men that full 
instructions as to requirements for voting by 
absentee ballot in this fall’s elections could be had 
by writing the Secretary of State in their own 
States. 


(Left) Eowarp J. Hucues, Presiwent; (Right) Freperic 
W. Cook, CHAIRMAN, ELections COMMITTEE 


The next problem that was considered was the 
certification of the absentee voter’s ballot—a 
problem involved under the statutes of many of 
the States. Mr. Cook stated that the Commit- 
tee hopes this may be solved by securing designa- 
tion, by the Army and Navy, of their commis- 
sioned officers as notaries public. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. E. Carpenter, in dis- 
cussing the election problems which confront the 
Army, pointed out that the Army’s first job is 
that of winning the war. With this in mind, he 
urged that the Secretaries of State aid the War 
Department in finding a way of securing the vot- 
ing privilege for the men in service which would 
require the minimum administrative load for the 
Army. He described some of the state statutes 
which had been adopted this year concerning ab- 


As this issue of STATE GOVERNMENT goes to 
press, the news from Washington regarding 
H. R. 7416, “An Act to provide a method of 
voting, in time of war, by members of the land 
and naval forces absent from the place of their 
residence and serving within the continental 
United States,’’ reveals that the measure has 
passed both the House and the Senate, in some- 
what varying forms. The Senate has added to 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON THE SOLDIER VOTE 


conference committee. Basically, it follows the 


the bill a prohibition against States levying poll 
taxes on service men, insofar as the election of 
federal officials is concerned. The bill rests in 


recommendations formulated by a Conference 
between members of Congress, the War and 
Navy Departments, the Department of Justice 
and the Elections Committee of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State. 
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sentee voting by men in the armed forces and 

pointed out that many of them imposed an im- 

possible task of administration upon the Army 

itself. He said further that many were impossible 
to administer in any case because of the need 
inherent in them for the possession by state elec- 
tion officials of information concerning the 
whereabouts and disposition of armed forces 
information which constitutes a military secret. 

Discussing the advantages of adopting a uni- 
form statute on this subject, Colonel Carpenter 
said: ‘““What I believe is needed is a simple, uni- 
form, state voting law for soldiers which will 
provide registration and voting in primary and 
general elections by mail. If the Army were asked 
to do it, I believe they might furnish cards to 
soldiers to send to their States which would initi- 
ate the registration. 

“If such a law could be adopted it should do 
the following things to be workable from the 
standpoint of the Army: 

“1. Permit registration and voting without the 

transmittal of more than two pieces of 

mail. 

2. Not require rigid adherence to time limits. 

3. Not require complicated procedures to be 
followed which require in turn that the 
voter has to have assistance from someone 
else. 

4. Not interfere with the administrative chan- 
nels of the Army or the personnel charged 
with its operation.” 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, in addressing the Secre- 
taries on war-time election problems confronting 
the Navy, commented: “We can approach the 
problem from either of two directions: give the 
voter an opportunity to vote in which he must 
take the initiative, or assume the initiative and 
carry the opportunity to the voter. The services 
prefer the former course.” He pointed out that 
so far as administrative difficulties are concerned, 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard alone 
have something over 500 groups in the continental 
United States, not to mention ships or the numer- 
ous offshore and advance bases. Reiterating the 
desire expressed by Colonel Carpenter for uni- 
form legislation, Mr. Stevenson said: “I am sure 
that the services would be glad to appoint a com- 
mittee to advise and counsel with you in the 
formulation of uniform legislation next winter. 
For this summer, we hope that the postcard sys- 
tem and advice and assistance to service men in 
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filling out the papers will suffice both for the 
States and for Congress.”’ 

The problem of absentee voting by migratory 
civilian defense workers was discussed by Hon, 
Sophia M. R. O’Hara, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Four types of inter- 
state migration during the War and after are in- 
volved: First, the migration of electors and others 
who move under compulsion of military orders: 
this group has always been held to have legal 
residence at the point from which military service 
was entered. Second, the unplanned movement 
of migratory, seasonal labor, which type of move- 
ment, long present, has created no demand for 
electoral changes. Third, the unplanned migration 
of men and women searching for work during a 


. period of nation-wide economic maladjustment— 


widespread during the past decade, but making 
little demand for changes in election procedures. 
The fourth type, created by the war, is the planned 
movement of workers to newly developed defense 
plants, and corresponds in some ways to the first, 
since its moves are directed by the War Man- 
power Commission. Miss O’Hara said: “To the 
extent that the last class moves under government 
orders, these migrations will take on some of the 
characteristics of military movements. This cir- 
cumstance may prompt some to suggest that an 
elector absent from his or her community in such 
draft be accorded the same opportunity to vote 
as an elector in military service.” 

The dangers in over-hasty modification of ex- 
isting election procedures were pointed out by 
Miss O’Hara, and she cautioned against ignoring 
the “‘never-to-be-ended fight against fraud and 
easy corruption” which has been the reason for 
the establishment of so many of the restrictions 
and precautions in the exercise of the franchise. 
These dangers, she said, are more easily avoided 
in the case of men in service and civil servants 
because of the very nature of the circumstances 
surrounding the absence of the elector from his 
home. 

“Tt will not be so easy to contrive the mechanics 
to do this in the case of the migratory worker,” 
she warned. “In addition to this fact there will 
arise the question of fair qualification of an elec- 
tor to vote on matters of local government in a 
district from which he is absent or may be absent 
for an indefinite or protracted period of time.” 

Following discussion of the problems involved 
in enabling men in service to vote at this fall’s 

(Continued on page 187) 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


College Work for Service Men 


With America’s young men in the armed forces all 
over the world, many a university executive has pon- 
dered the possibility that his institution might have to 
close down—at least partially—as a center of learning. 
Clarence A. Dykstra, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, has no such fears. In a recent letter to the 
Council of State Governments, Mr. Dykstra tells a 
dramatic story—the story of a University which touches 
the four corners of the earth, with class-rooms from 
Iceland to the Pacific isles. With his letter Mr. Dykstra 
enclosed a bill, passed by the 1941 legislature in Wis- 
consin, which may serve as a model wherever state 
universities are determined to prevent a dimout of 
culture among their citizens in uniform. 

The bill, chapter 29 of Wisconsin Laws of 1941 reads 
as follows: 

(1) Any Wisconsin citizen serving in the army, 
navy, or marine corps of the United States upon proof 
of his military status, may take without cost cor- 
respondence courses from the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin, but not more than one 
course may be taken at any one time. The necessary text 
books for such courses shall be provided by the student. 

(2) All tuition or instruction fees paid by any such 
citizens who have enlisted or been inducted since Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, shall have such tuition or instruction fees 
refunded. 

Regarding the operation of this measure, Mr. Dykstra 
writes : 


“I am glad to send you a copy of our law which was 
passed by the last session of the legislature. Since that 
time the army has established what is known as the 
Army Institute of Correspondence, here at Madison 
and has made provision for taking care of a certain 
portion of the expense of all men in the army who wish 
to take correspondence courses. The interesting fact 
in connection with this is that some 1800 have already 
filed with the Army Institute to take courses, and under 
our law th. ‘e are upwards of a thousand Wisconsin 
men who are taking correspondence courses at the 
University. Lessons are coming to us at the present 
time from all over the world, where the mail is running 
freely. Up until the Philippines were taken over we had 
lessons from the Philippines coming quite regularly. 
Whether the Japs are allowing the boys to pursue their 
studies, I do not know, but one of these days maybe 
we'll get a big batch from there. The boys in Iceland 
seem to be enjoying their work very much. In some of 
these places the boys have plenty of time you see, and 
it would be a grand thing if more States than Wisconsin 
made such an arrangement.” 


New Jersey Auto Inspection 


BEGINNING with September 1, New Jersey motorists 
will be required to have their vehicles inspected only 
once a year, instead of twice, as formerly. In making 
the announcement, State Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Arthur W. Magee explained that gasoline and tire 
rationing has cut down the yearly travel of the average 
car to such an extent that one inspection every twelve 
months seems ample. The ruling, he said, will remain 
in effect “until such time as normal travel is resumed.” 

Motorists who have already had their vehicles checked 
will not be required to return to the inspection center 
until after March 1, 1943. Examination of the 250,000 
remaining cars will be spread over the period from 
now until March. 


Washington Enforces Strict Dimout 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT from the office of Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie, issued last month, stated that after August 
20, strict dimout regulations would prevail in a zone 
along the Washington coast-line. The Governor in- 
structed the State Council of Defense to work with the 
Northwest Sector of the Office of Civilian Defense in 
providing technical assistance and advice to the public 
for achieving the required lighting conditions. 

Shortly thereafter, Stanley W. Donogh, Sector 
Director, and Irving S. Smith, Executive Director of 
the State Defense Council, selected a corps of lighting 
experts to work with C. T. Bakeman, Assistant Sector 
Director in charge of lighting. Mr. Bakeman headed 
the lighting control committee which helped to draft 
blackout ordinances for Seattle and Bremerton. 

Director Smith says that, while the order is the most 
drastic thus far put into effect on the Pacific Coast, it 
is not likely to alter the habits of the majority of the 
population, except for those persons residing in regions 
visible from the sea. The new orders merely supplant 
dimout regulations which have been in operation for 
some time in possible target areas along the coast of 
Washington. 


Civilian Protection School 


STUDENTS RETURNING from the Army Civilian Protec- 
tion School at the University of Washington in Seattle, 
are loud in their praise of its curriculum and instructors. 
Jerrold Owen, State Coordinator of Civilian Defense 
is now in attendance at the school, and other members 
of his staff will go later. Stanley R. Church, Director 
of Traffic Safety, and a graduate, says: “The value of 
(this) instruction . . . cannot be overestimated for any 
person who must deal with problems of civilian defense.” 
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INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


New Regional Office 


THE WORK oF the Council of State Governments and 
its Commissions on Interstate Cooperation will be 
intensified throughout the West, with the opening of a 
Regional Office in San Francisco this month. This 
Office of the Council will serve as a clearing house for 
information and assistance on problems of mutual inter- 
est to the States in that region, and as a service agency 
for Governors, Commissioners on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, and other public officials. The Western Office will, 
in other words, serve the States in that part of the 
country in much the same way as the Council’s New 
York Office has served the States of the Northeast, 
since it opened in 1935. * 

The Office will be under the direction of O. W. 
Campbell, who has worked on the Pacific Coast for the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, for the National Hous- 
ing Agency, and with the California Defense Council. 

Establishment of the Office was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the California Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion held at Sacramento on July 27, at which time a 
program was mapped out for the coming year. In coop- 
eration with the other western States and the Council’s 
Regional Office, California’s Commission will devote 
much of its attention to furthering the activities of 
state and federal agencies engaged in the war effort. 


Indiana 


IN THE MIDWEST, the Indiana and Michigan Commis- 
sions have been actively at work planning their pro- 
grams for Fall and for the 1943 legislative sessions. At 
the June meeting of the Indiana Commission, Chair- 
man Hugh Barnhart named a Committee consisting of 
the following people: Frederick F. Eichhorn, Chair- 
man, Senator Thurman A. Biddinger, Representative 
Glenn R. Slenker, to meet and work with the Indiana 
members of the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. This group will develop vari- 
ous legislative proposals, many of which will be di- 
rected toward a more efficient war effort. 

The Commission has also been making a study of 
the legislative council device, with the help of several 
interested organizations and agencies, including the 
Indiana Academy of Social Sciences. Commission mem- 
bers believe that the proper kind of Legislative Council 
would aid Indiana lawmakers and make for more effi- 
cient legislation benefiting the whole State. There has 
been a ready acceptance of this proposal in Indiana and 
it is hoped and believed that the Legislature will see 
fit to establish such a Council. 

In concluding a recent report on its activities, L. 


Hewitt Carpenter, Executive Secretary of the Com. 
mission writes: 

“It is becoming quite apparent that the key to suyc- 
cessful prosecution of the war is cooperation, whole- 
hearted and complete, between the Army and Navy 
and all branches of the armed forces, between alj 
governmental agencies and officials, and between the 
States. In this field the Commission on Interstate Coop- 
eration is functioning and is supporting the Council 
of State Governments which is doing excellent work in 
carrying on the war effort.” 


Michigan 


GOVERNOR Murray D. Van Wagoner, legislative lead- 
ers, and other high-ranking state officials attended the 
recent organization meeting of the Michigan Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Cooperation in Lansing on 
July 9. Addressing the gathering, Governor Van Wag- 
oner impressed his listeners with the importance of 
their job in the national war effort. Said the Governor: 
“It well behooves us to doubt that we can do this job 
satisfactorily if we cannot put our own internal house 
in order—if sectional jealousies keep interstate trade 
barriers alive, if farmer and industrialist and labor 
leader cannot agree on a domestic war policy, if we 
cannot retain the benefits of a two-party political system 
without degenerating into vicious partisanship. 

“That, it seems to me, is the challenge we face in this 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting of the Michigan 


Commission, an Executive Committee was appointed, | 


consisting of Budget Director Leo J. Nowicki, Chairman 
of the Commission, Senator Joseph A. Baldwin, and 
Representative Nelson A. Miles. 


Massachusetts 


IN THE EAST two studies referred to the Massachusetts 
Commission by the 1941 session of the legislature are 
being conducted by the staff, under the direction of the 
Executive Secretary, John Plaisted, and with the super- 
vision of the Committee on Highway and Motor 
Vehicle Problems, of which ex-Senator James C. Scan- 
lan is Chairman. One of these studies, ordered by 
Chapter 54, Resolves of 1941, deals with several ques- 
tions concerning interstate motor truck traffic: its effect 
on highways, competition with other forms of trans- 
portation, and possible failure to return adequate revenue 
to the Commonwealth. The other study, required by a 
joint order adopted by both branches of the General 
Court on October 24, 1941, has to do with the problem 
of equalizing the responsibility of out-of-state motor 
vehicle operators who become involved in accidents in 
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Massachusetts, with that imposed upon Massachusetts 
operators who become involved in accidents in nearby 
States. Differences between the Compulsory Insurance 
Law applying to motor vehicles in Massachusetts and 
the Financial Responsibility Laws in effect in surround- 
ing States make this problem difficult to solve. The 
reports on these studies are due in December. 

The Committee on Crime Prevention, to which is 
referred proposals for state war legislation, will make 
recommendations to the whole Commission in Septem- 
ber, concerning several propositions in these fields. The 
Committee on Taxation will report on a new bill for 
determining domicile for death taxes, and on other taxa- 
tion questions. The Committee on Conservation will 
report on the marine fisheries situation and on forestry 
developments. The Committee on Social Welfare and 
Relief is considering the need of revising or even 
repealing present settlement laws, and will report to 
the Commission on that subject. 


Connecticut 


Tue Connecticut Commission on Intergovernmental 
Cooperation reports that preparations are being made to 
present the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact 
to the legislature when it convenes in January. In 1941 
the House Committee did not reject the Compact, but 
postponed action to see what the other States would do. 
The fact that ten of the fourteen Atlantic States have 
now joined the Compact will, it is believed, have con- 
siderable influence when the iegislature again con- 
siders the matter. 

During the summer, conferences have been held with 
leading members of the Connecticut Commission for the 
purpose of formulating a tentative legislative program. 
The program includes numerous measures dealing with 
wartime problems, uniform state laws, and the Fisheries 
Compact. 


Pennsylvania 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Commission on Interstate Coop- 
eration, at a meeting held recently at Hershey, con- 
sidered a program of legislation to be presented at the 
session, next January. Although Pennsylvania is not 
generally classed as a maritime State, the Commission 
recommended that it join the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Compact. The Commission also suggested 
adoption of the uniform three and one-eighth inch 
lobster law. This measure would indicate Pennsylvania’s 
support of the efforts of lobster-producing States to 
establish such minimum standards, by closing the 
Pennsylvania markets to short lobsters. 

The Commission likewise voted to recommend the 
enactment of four changes in the Pennsylvania motor 
truck laws, to bring the State into harmony with the 
minimum flooring plan of the regional motor vehicle 
committee. 

The Pennsylvania Commission is actively supporting 
the Delaware River Sanitation Act, and participated 


recently in a meeting at Bethlehem to explain the 
measure to, and enlist the aid of, local groups in the 
Lehigh Valley area. 


New York 


THE ANNUAL summer executive meeting of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooper- 
ation, was held June 28, 29, and 30 at Loon Lake, New 
York. It was attended by approximately fifty persons, 
including representatives from Vermont, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The conference considered, in particular, the various 
measures which the Committee will sponsor at New 
York’s 1943 legislative session. The program is too ex- 
tensive to report in detail, but measures agreed upon or 
under consideration included additional war legislation, 
a Delaware River Water Diversion Act, repeal of exist- 
ing settlement laws, motor vehicle statutes, interstate 
trade problems, liquor control, modifications of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the taxation of decedents’ 
estates, forestry and fishery problems. 

All twenty-seven measures sponsored by the Com- 
mittee in the 1942 session were enacted and signed. The 
Committee, under the leadership of Chairman Harold 
C. Ostertag, is conscious of its reputation and responsi- 
bility, and devotes much time and care to the prepara- 
tion of measures which it agrees to sponsor. 


Florida 


INTEREST in the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Compact is growing in Florida, and it is expected that 
the Cooperation Commission will sponsor a bill on this 
subject in 1943. Correspondence with the State Board of 
Conservation reveals that Supervisor S. E. Rice and 
Chairman Bryan Willis, of the Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation are both hopeful that the State will ratify 
the Compact next year. 


South Carolina 


Memesers oF the South Carolina Commission recently 
met in Governor Richard M. Jefferies’ office to partici- 
pate in the signing of the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Compact. Representatives of that State’s Fish 
and Game Commission were also in attendance. 

A similar meeting was held a short time earlier in 
the office of Virginia’s Governor, Colgate W. Darden, 
when that State formally ratified the Compact. 

South Carolina thus became the tenth State to join 
in the Compact. It is expected that the remaining States 
along the Atlantic Coast not already in the Compact 
will ratify it during the 1943 sessions. 

Cooperation Commissions have played an important 
part in bringing about the ratification of the Compact 
in those States which have so far approved it and repre- 
sentatives of the various Commissions have been 
appointed by their respective Governors to serve on 
the Compact Commission. 
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Civil Defense 
(Continued from page 176) 


tion for Civilian Defense. It begins in Washing- 
ton with the understanding that war jobs will be 
done best if they are given to the people in the 
States in terms of a total plan. We operate 
through nine regions which run coterminous with 
the Army Corps Areas, serving both the nation 
and the States. But the real power for action be- 
gins with the States themselves, and the States, in 
terms of their organization for defense, have the 
basic job of pulling all of their people together to 
do the things we must do if, in this desperate war, 
we are to hope for victory. This is no invasion of 
states’ rights, but, almost without precedent in 
America, it is a challenge to state sovereignty. I 
sometimes wonder if the States dare to be as 
strong as America needs them to be. Are they able 
to be creative agencies of government for the cor- 
relation and effectuation of the war programs of 
a nation assailed on all parts of the earth? 

You know, and I know, how sharply some of us 
as people in the States have spoken of federal 
agents, of federal staffs. Will the States adopt, 
utilize, make vital the mechanism set up to prevent 
duplication, to provide for intelligent channelling, 
to create a way to the States, and through the vital 
States to the people? Are the States really able 
and willing—while they are talking more and 
more of States rights—to assume state responsi- 
bility—responsibility in this war? 

I believe that if the States meet this challenge 
they may find in this mechanism a means whereby, 
after the war, the meaning of sovereignty may 
grow. I am certain of this, that if the States and 
the State Defense Councils are only wayside 
scenery to the people in this war, the war may, 
more speedily than we have ever contemplated, 
bring about the reduction of the States to his- 
torical areas. 


Unity or COMMAND 


Certainly all of us understand the need for unity 
of command in such a war as this. We must stand 
united as a nation against enemies everywhere on 
this earth, but our strength in unity comes from 
a diverse nation made up of diverse States. At no 
time, I think, have the States been more needed, 
and needed in the full measure of their sov- 
ereignty. That faith in the States and the towns 
and people in them is the only basis for the or- 
ganization on which the Office of Civilian Defense 


in Washington works. We can be sure of one 
thing in a world in which so much is uncertain, 
and that is: War will greatly hasten the trend to 
centralization, make more agents of the Federal 
Government, take more power to do jobs in the 
communities, unless that mechanism is developed, 
used, made vital in the States. But we can also 
be certain that this war can, through Civilian De- 
fense, demonstrate the true effectiveness of the 
States themselves in the mobilization of their own 
people. 

I like to say that Civilian Defense is, more than 
anything else, faith in the people and faith in goy- 
ernment by the States. It is a mechanism, now so 
desperately needed, a channel from the White 
House to the State House, and from the State 
House to the White House. It is designed in the 
confidence that strength in America remains in the 
people and in the people’s self-government. I be- 
lieve that Civilian Defense can only fail, that the 
States can only fail, if we fail also in that faith in 
our people, in ourselves, in our governments as 
they are. 


Water and the War 


(Continued from page 178) 


bor “volunteer” in the Air Raid Warden Service. 

As a printed insert, these leaflets also contained 
a complete schedule of the radio programs ar- 
ranged for the campaign period and discussed 
later in this summary. 

Eighty thousand posters, twenty thousand each 
of four designs, were printed for display in all 
public buildings and institutions, such as city halls, 
court houses, police and fire stations, schools, hos- 
pitals, borough and township buildings, libraries 
and post offices. Also, quantity distribution to 
commercial-manufacturing industries was under- 
taken. 

Twenty thousand window cards were prepared 
for display in retail stores. 

Again, the printing of these poster and window 
display cards was done centrally, through the In- 
terstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, 
and the distribution was effected through each of 
the five county councils of defense. 

The posters and window cards incidentally, bear 
no “by-line” other than the printed name of the 
County Council of Defense in the area in which 
they are displayed. 

These posters, in design and distribution, were 
varied to suit the particular needs of the five coun- 
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ties. For example, the careless waste of water by 
the unmetered fifty per cent of Philadelphia’s con- 
sumers through leaving faucets open or by permit- 
ting faulty fixtures to remain unrepaired was fea- 
tured in a poster colloquially headed: “Don’t Be A 
Drip!” In suburban Philadelphia, where the 
largest source of water wastage and luxury usage 
occurs through the excessive use of hoses for lawn 
and garden sprinkling, a poster design featuring a 
hose is being used with the inscription: “Water 
For Grass. . .. Or Water For Tanks And Guns?”. 


— 


ly 


WATER FOR TANKS AND GUNS 


With the full cooperation of the press, both 
metropolitan dailies and suburban weeklies, the 
public has been kept fully informed as to existing 
conditions and probable futures. 

News stories, editorial comment, features, and 
cartoons were centrally prepared or stimulated. 
In addition, each county board in the suburban 
area, through their separate Publicity Committees 
organized under the Councils of Defense, encour- 
aged local coverage of local conditions. 

An extensive news-background booklet was pre- 
pared for the press. It contained a general state- 
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ment of conditions existing in the district and a 
quantity of detailed material, picturing and tabu- 
lating conditions and statistics within each of the 
five county areas. 

The patriotic participation of Philadelphia’s 
radio stations in the Water Conservation Cam- 
paign was evidenced by the fact that a series of 
fourteen radio addresses and round-table discus- 
sions was “aired” during the two-week period, 
May 23 to June 6, on “free-time” furnished by 
the major radio outlets. 

This radio coverage represented the most elabo- 
rate series of programs ever accepted by Phila- 
delphia stations as a public service feature. 

In addition to these “set” programs, a repre- 
sentative of the Newspaper Women’s War Unit 
in Philadelphia prepared a_ series of  spot- 
announcements, running from 20 to 60 seconds in 
length for radio use on_ station-identification 
“breaks” during the day and night. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia, Hon. Bernard 
Samuel opened the radio campaign with the key- 
note: “‘Here and abroad, on land and on sea, at 
present as in the past, Water Wins Wars!” 

Succeeding speakers, emphasizing varied ap- 
proaches and appeals to the radio audience, in- 
cluded engineers, waterworks operators, industri- 
alists, civilian defense directors, and specialists in 
local governmental affairs. 

Eight addresses and six round-table discussions 
were featured during the two-week period; copies 
of each program were made available to all listen- 
ers upon request to the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
District Council of Defense. 

While the Water Conservation Campaign was 
started late in the elementary and high school year, 
every opportunity was nevertheless taken to im- 
press upon the boys and girls of school age the 
need for them and their families to save water, 
especially during their summer vacations. 

The Chairman of each County Council of De- 
fense communicated with the administrative 
heads of the public and parochial school systems 
with the request that water conservation be fea- 
tured in school assemblies and in class-room “‘cur- 
rent events” discussions. 

As one of the first steps in the campaign, com- 
plete county, city, and township cooperation was 
sought by directing notices to departments, insti- 
tutions, and agencies throughout the five-county 
area. 

Realizing that the water conservation drive 
would be extremely vulnerable to legitimate criti- 
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cism unless public agencies took the initiative, in 
all ways, to save water, these notices ordered all 
water outlets to be examined and repaired, if leaks 
were discovered ; all governmental employees were 
urged to practice conservation measures both at 
work and at home. 

The burden placed upon the major water filtra- 
tion and distribution systems was eased somewhat 
by the control of water pressures through valve 
manipulation at night and the periodic checking of 
station pressures. 

Hydrant and valve inspections and repairs were 
increased; underground leak and waste surveys 
were intensified. 

Official “reminders” inserted in communica- 
tions to taxpayers from city and county depart- 
ments afforded another opportunity to keep the 
problem before the public. 

In these and other ways the local governments 
in the five-county District are making every pos- 
sible preparation to provide water for all needs, 
now and throughout the critical weeks to come. 

Industrial water wastage was recognized as 
fully as important to the success of this conserva- 
tion campaign as is domestic wastage and luxury 
usage. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
through trade associations and other special in- 
dustrial groups aided in stimulating industrial 
coverage. 

The County Councils of Defense, in some in- 
stances, supplemented a general notice outlining 
this program, and its possible effects upon war in- 
dustry which was centrally prepared and distrib- 
uted to the major industries in the five-county 
area, by a local approach to local industries. 

Industrial users, more than any other group of 
consumers, appreciate their need for water and 
the possible costs, to them and the nation, of a 
water shortage in the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
District. 

Civic organizations, such as men’s service 
clubs, women’s clubs, and governmental research 
agencies, together with other special groups such 
as the Boy and Girl Scouts, hospitals, and associa- 
tions of public officials and private citizens circu- 
larized their memberships with an appeal for 
water conservation. 

The Philadelphia Hotel Association printed no- 
tices which have been placed in every hotel room 
throughout the city urging the cooperation of 
guests in their use of water while in this District. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 


printed posters for subway, elevated, and surface 
car display. 

The cost of this Water Conservation Campaign 
in the Philadelphia Metropolitan District did not 
exceed $5,000., exclusive of the personal services 
involved which were absorbed by the sponsoring 
and directing organizations. No additional per. 
sonnel was employed for this campaign. 

The printing of posters, window-cards, and 
leaflets was the only item of major expense. 

The City of Philadelphia was responsible for 
the cost of all material used within the city. The 
printing costs of the literature and poster-displays 
used in the outlying four counties were underwrit- 
ten by the major water companies servicing those 
areas. 

The results of the Water Conservation Cam- 
paign, up to this time, are encouraging. 

They indicate that a great majority of the citi- 
zens of the five-county Philadelphia Metropolitan 
District have responded, patriotically, to the ap- 
peal to conserve water for war and essential ci- 
vilian needs and services. 

3ased on reliable estimates, furnished by the 
three major water supply agencies in this District, 
the use of water, in June of this year, was thirty 
million gallons a day less than in June of last year, 

But that figure, alone, does not represent the 
true saving because it does not reflect the tremen- 
dously increased demands for more water, during 
the twelve-month period just ended, by war indus- 
tries, war housing, and war employment. 

Essential water requirements this year are far 
ahead of essential water requirements last year. 

lor example, it is estimated that the industrial 
demand for water in Philadelphia is now 25 per 
cent greater than it was last year and that the 
influx of war workers has brought an additional 
250 thousand water users into the city. 

Under normal conditions of water use this 
would result in an increase of 45 million gallons a 
day greater than last year’s demand. A total of 
375 million gallons daily during the month of 
June would thus have been required. 

However, the stoppage of leaks, the termination 
of wasteful practices, such as excessive lawn and 
garden sprinkling, street showers, and the like, 
actually resulted in a decrease of 25 million gal- 
lons daily over last year’s demand. The adoption 
and practice of water conservation measures to 
the extent of 65 million gallons daily is therefore 
indicated. 

If these results illustrate that the “habit” of 
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water-watchfulness, of water-congciousness, has 
heen acquired by the citizens in the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan District, they are more than accept- 
able. 

If they portend only an immediate response to 
a public service campaign on water conservation 
they should be viewed merely as a hopeful warn- 
ing. 

For the critical months of August and Septem- 
ber lie ahead. 

Wasteful water practices will have their most 
severe effects during the coming sixty days when 
the demands for water for home usage reach their 
highest yearly peaks ; when industrial use of water 
for war purposes will rapidly rise; and when the 
burden placed upon the water supply filtration and 
distribution systems of the operating companies 
is greatest. 

The practice of thrifty water use by each citizen 
must go on if an increasingly severe strain on the 
water supply systems of the Philadelphia Metropoli- 
tan District is to be avoided, with all of the risks 
attendant upon break-downs in mechanical equip- 
ment, and resultant inadequacies in water supply 
for wartime purposes and the protection of public 


health. 


Secretaries of State 
(Continued from page 180) 


elections and later, the Committee on Election 
Procedure was directed by the Association to 
proceed to Washington to confer with War 
and Navy officials, and members of Congress 
currently studying ‘‘soldier voting.’”’ On Friday 
afternoon, July 17th, the Committee reported 
back that it had agreed with members of Con- 
gress that federal legislation affecting the election 
of federal officers was necessary. Congressional 
leaders agreed at the same time to recommenda- 
tions made by the Secretaries which they felt, 
from their experience in election administration, 
would make the proposed bills now in Congress, 
more workable under present state laws. Secre- 
tary Cook stated that the Committee would take 
up the matter of the formulation of a uniform act 
early this fall, planning to work through the 
Special War Policies Unit of the Department of 
Justice, and the Council of State Governments, 


as has been done in the formulation of other 


needed state war legislation. 
Another important part of the Conference was 
the receiving of reports by the Secretaries from 


the war agencies in Washington concerning the 
progress of the war effort. John Blandford, Jr., 
Administrator of the National Housing Agency, 
told the Association members of the problems in 
defense housing which have arisen as a result of 
sudden concentration of labor in defense indus- 
tries, and the rapid shifts in such populations 
which are made necessary by new construction 
programs. Mr. Jonathan Daniels, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Defense, reported 
on the important part the States are playing in 
the Civilian Defense program, and G. Lyle Bels- 
ley, Executive Secretary of the War Production 
Board, detailed production progress for the Con- 
ference. The many questions involved in the 
alien problem were discussed by Earl G. Har- 
rison, newly confirmed Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. Frank Herring, As- 
sistant Director of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, outlmed some of the post-war prob- 
lems now being studied by the Board, and the 
manner in which their work is being undertaken. 

Addressing the Annual State Dinner of the 
Association, Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of 
Maryland, Chairman of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, emphasized the important role which has 
been and will continue to be played by the States 
in the Nation’s all-out effort to win the war. “Our 
State Governments” declared the Governor, “are 
an integral part of our Organized Freedom. We 
know, and we are learning more clearly daily, 
how the war effort here at home is helped by 
state sovereignty. What we have is not fort; - 
eight subdivisions of government, but forty- 
eight living parts of the larger organism. Have 
we not strength in depth for defense—and power 
by weight of energy for victorious achievements ? 
That is what the Founders believed when the Con- 
stitution was created by ‘We the people.’ Today, 
we have the task of reaffirming that belief; of 
justifying that great work; of continuing to per- 
form the ‘Miracle of America.’ ” 

Officers elected to head the Association for the 
coming year were: Hon. Edward J. Hughes of 
Illinois, President; Hon. Sophia M. R. O’Hara 
of Pennsylvania, Vice-President; Hon. John 
Sweeney of Ohio, Recording Secretary; Hon. 
Jessie M. Gonzales of New Mexico, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; and Hon. Walker Wood of Mis- 
sissippi, Treasurer. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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Re-Assessment of Rights 


It was an interesting experience recently to 
jump, as I did, almost literally from the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Asheville, N. C. to the con- 
vention of Clarence Streit’s Federal Union, Inc., 
in St. Louis. For Federal Union proposes a world 
federation to which individual member nations 
would give up a measure of their so-called sover- 
eignty—while the Governors’ Conference pro- 
vided proof that communities of people may 
participate in a larger federation of peoples with- 
out sacrificing anything essential to their wel- 
fare—call it sovereignty or call it rights. 

One objection sometimes made to the so-called 
Union Now plan has been that it would mean 
that this nation, as a member, would have to sur- 
render to a central world government some of its 
sovereignty. Actually about the only real “right” 
it would give up would be the right of making 
war on another member. 

But we didn’t mean here to argue the merits of 
Federal Union. The point is that its opponents 
make much of this sovereignty issue. Representa- 
tive Clare Hoffman of Michigan, ardent isolation- 
ist and vigorous antagonist of Federal Union, 
recently made a speech in Congress, you will 
remember, about “hauling down the American 
Flag.” 

Under Federal Union the United States flag 
would be hauled down no more than were the 
flags of the individual States when they joined 
these United States, the world’s most successful 
example of federal union. 

Down there at the Governors’ Conference each 
of the state flags was hung in the big hotel lobby. 
Frankly we could distinguish very few of them. 
But then, right now we couldn’t tell you what 
the Italian flag looks like, or the Mexican, or the 
Norwegian. Anyway, there were those state flags. 
They’ve never been hauled down. And there were 
those Governors, 40 human symbols of 40 sover- 


eign states—4o proofs that member states of a 
federal union remain sovereign political entities. 

The fact that those Governors came primed to 
fight for their states’ rights, but agreed to give 
up some of them to the central government for 
the duration of the war, only illustrates the flexi- 
bility of such a union. 

Have you ever found a Texan who did not 
think of himself as a Texan, or a Hoosier who 
did not make much of the fact that he was a 
Hoosier ? Have you ever heard the rolling, earthy, 
homespun song of lowa—the one about “Out 
where the tall corn grows”? If Iowa had lost any 
of its distinctive independent characteristics, there 
would be no swaying “Ioway, loway. .. .” Are 
Californians proud of their state? And what of 
the fellow who comes from “down Maine’? 
You've -heard of Georgia peaches, and Michigan 
cherries, and Idaho potatoes, and Florida oranges, 
and Wisconsin cheese. 

The States have their flags, their flowers, their 
songs, their poet laureates. They lost none of 
these by joining the Union. They lost none of 
their social characteristics. They lost no essential 
political or economic privilege. They gained much. 
Who would deny that? Who would want them 
separate and independent today ? 

The individual gives up nothing essential in 
becoming a member of a family, a family in be- | 
coming a part of a neighborhood or community | 

| 


or municipality, a municipality in standing as a 
unit of the state, the state in joining the national 
union—or a nation in joining a world union. 

Racial, ethnological, geographical, traditional 
differences? Are they necessarily real and good? | 

Giving up sovereignty, in itself, it seems is 
nothing on which to base a good argument against 
a world association. Maybe there are others, but | 
those Governors down in Asheville gave me a good 
background for consideration of the things I 
heard up in St. Louis. 

By Ralph W. Cessna, Christian Science Monitor | 


States and Victory 


Far from being a detriment to unity, state sovereignty 
is supplying the energy for victorious achievements, 
Governor O’Conor said last night in an address to the 
National Association of Secretaries of State... . 

The Governor asserted that through the Council of 
State Governments “great things” have been accom- 
plished to further the war effort... . 


“Here we have long believed in Government as the 
servant, not the overlord of its people. Here we have 
long believed in the right of worship, in the sovereignty 
of free expression. .. . 

“Our state governments are an integral part of our 
organized freedom. We know and we are learning more 
clearly daily, how the war effort at home is helped by 
State sovereignty.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
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State Defense Agencies 


AS OF AUGUST 14, 1942 


State 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
[LLINOIS 
INDIANA 


IOWA 
KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA. 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI. 
MONTANA. 


NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTEL DAKOTA. 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA. 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


Name of Agency 


State Defense Council 
State Defense Council 
Defense Council 

State Council of Defense 


Council of Defense 

Council for National Defense 
State Council for Defense 
State Defense Council 


Citizens’ Defense Committee 
State Council of Defense 
State Council of Defense 


State Defense Council 


Industrial and Defense Commission 


‘ouncil of Defense 


Defense Commission 


~ 


‘ivilian Defense Council 


‘ivilian Defense Council 
‘ouncil of Defense 
‘ommittee on Public Safety 


‘ouncil of Defense 


Council of Defense 
Civilian Defense Council 
State Council of Defense 


Preparedness and Advisory Commission 


Advisory Defense Committee 
State Council of Defense 
State Council of Defense 


Defense Council 


Defense Council 
State War Council 
Council for National Defense 


State Defense Council 


State Council of Defense 
State Defense Committee 
State Defense Council 
Council of Defense 


State Council of Defense 
Council for National Defense 
Council of Defense 

State Defense Council 


Office of the Governor 
Council of Defense 
Council of Safety 


Council of Defense 


Staite Defense Council 
State Council of Defense 
Council of Defense 
State Council of Defense 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
Name Title 

Hayes Tucker Executive Director 

Major General A. M. Tuthill Coordinator 

L. A. Henry Secretary 


Kenneth Hammaker 


Paul P. Newlon 
Samuel H. Fisher 
Gerrish Gassaway 
George L. Burr, Jr. 


Lt. Col. Richard C. Job 
Miss Vivienne Becker 
Murray M. Baker 
Clarence A. Jackson 


Rodney Q. Selby 
Dale A. Fisher 
J. J. Greenleaf 
Roland Cocreham 


F. H. Farnum 
Isaac S. George 
J. W. Farley 
Robert J. Byers 


E. L. Olrich 

Colonel C. Fred Morgan 
William Anderson 
William G. Ferguson 


Wade R. Martin 
Hugh A. Shamberger 
Noel Wellman 
Leonard Dreyfuss 


Lt. Col. E. L. Safford 
Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti 
Ben E. Douglas 

Brig. Gen. L. R. Baird 


Courtney Burton 
J. William Cordell 
Jerrold Owen 

Dr. A. C. Marts 


Colonel E. C. Webster 
Major G. Heyward Mahon 
Colonel E. A. Beckwith 
Will R. Manier, Jr. 


Coke R. Stevenson 
Gus P. Backman 
Albert A. Cree 

J. H. Wyse 


W. Walter Williams 
Carl Bachmann 
Seth Pollard 


Colonel R. L. Esmay 


Executive Director 


Executive Vice-Chairman 
Administrator 

Executive Vice-Chairman 
Executive Director 


Director— Field Operations 
Acting Coordinator 
Vice-Chairman 

Director 


Secretary 

Executive Assistant 
Director 
Coordinator 


Director 

Executive Director 
Executive Director 
Executive Director 


Coordinator 
Director 

Executive Secretary 
Executive Director 


Executive Vice-Chairman 
State Director 

Executive Secretary 
Director 


Coordinator 
Coordinator 
Director 
Executive Officer 


Executive Director 
Executive Secretary 
Coordinator 

Executive Director 


Director 
Director 
Chairman 
Coordinator 


Governor 

Vice-Chairman 

Executive Vice-Chairman 
Acting Coordinator 


Chairman 

Executive Director 
Executive Secretary 
Executive Vice-Chairman 
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STATE GOVERNMENT magazine has, since its inception, 
had as its goal the impartial presentation of all aspects of 
state government. a 


| Now, in the war, it is more important than ever before to 
| keep informed of governmental trends. Our pledge to you is 
| the continued straightforward portrayal, by experts in all 
| fields, of the changing governmental scene. 

| If you are not already a regular subscriber to STATE 
| GOVERNMENT, you will want to become one. If your 
| subscription is to run out soon, renew it now. Each forth- 

coming issue will carry articles you will want to read. 
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